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found by Dr. Dubois in Philadelphia, by Dr. Haynes in New York, and 
by Mr. Daniels in Boston. There is the same superabundance of low- 
grade labor, and there are the same obstacles to advancement in skilled 
trades, including open or tacit opposition from the trade unions. Negroes 
are losing ground as barbers and waiters where they were once strong. 
The Pullman car service where the negro has little competition offers 
no hope of advancement and is attracting a diminishing number of the 
race. As chauffeurs negroes have found a new and apparently promising 
field, but it is doubtful whether they will hold it. On the face of the 
figures a fairly good showing is made for the negro business man, but a 
closer examination of Mr. Crossland's figures reveals the fact that it is 
restaurants, saloons, poolrooms, and groceries, lines of business in which 
the patronage is largely or exclusively colored, which are the largest 
items on the list. Mr. Crossland agrees with most recent investiga- 
tors in holding that race discrimination is not diminishing. The colored 
professional man, for instance, has little chance for practice outside the 
members of his own race. Therefore in St. Louis as elsewhere the race 
is forced back upon its own resources. There can be little dissent from 
Mr. Crossland's conclusions that the negro must learn to depend upon 
himself, must develop wise and efficient leadership, and must acquire 
the spirit of active co-operation. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 
Indiana University 

Art in Education and Life. By Henry Davies, Ph.D. Columbus, 
Ohio: Adams & Co., 1914. i2mo, pp. xii+334. 

Forbidding as the Puritan made religion, still more uninviting has 
the author made art. "A plea for the more systematic culture of the 
sense of beauty" is a combination of Rooseveltian platitudes and Rus- 
kinian didacticisms without the force or pith of T.R. or the rhetoric or 
clarity of Ruskin. The English would do credit to Hashimura Togo, 
the typography to a parental school press, but the pedagogy is pure 
Yalensian, even to Professor Ladd's introduction. 

In these materialistic days, who would not take kindly to art when 
he learns: "Illusion is still the largest part of art: human creation is, 
in one sense, always petrifaction" ? It logically follows that "it is the 
fine arts that reveal more clearly than anything else the meaning of life. 
In the absence of these arts, life is sordid and mean. With them, none 
need go through life a slave to ignorance or selfishness, or blind to its 
meaning." Witness our Fifth Avenue private galleries! 
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The author says that it is not the chief business of the school to 
impart information, but "to inspire the pupil with the joy of creation." 
This worthy end is to be attained, how ? "First, the best general means 
of cultivating all classes of minds in their artistic milieu is, of course, the 
study of art history." Shades of Ruskin, these are the author's own 
italics! 

Perhaps the author's method will best explain the ponderous incon- 
clusiveness of this inartistic book. At the head of an undigested bib- 
liography he says: 

Each student has, or may have, his own individual way of following up 
the scent of a subject. In my own case, this is to read everything I can lay 
my hands upon from all quarters, not noting down at first what I read, but 
gradually clarifying my mind by reflection in the light of my own slowly 
evolved convictions. Hence, the list of books that follows is partial, not 
complete. 

Why use valuable space in reviewing such a book ? To recommend 
to Professor Ladd, Dr. Davies, and all Ph.D.'s the extension of the 
methods of Froebel and Montessori in the schools. Goethe said, 
"Fortunate is he who at an early age knows what art is." 

Charles Zueblin 
Boston, Mass. 

Peace and War in Europe. By Gilbert Slater, D.Sc, Principal 
of Ruskin College. Oxford, London: Constable & Co., 1915. 
Pp. vi+122. 

This is among the sanest of the books produced on the present 
European war. Its author, Dr. Slater, principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford, is one of the rising thinkers of the newer British sociological 
school, which is headed by such men as Professor Geddes and Professor 
Hobhouse. It discusses with frankness and impartiality the causes of 
the war, the possible terms of peace, and the problem of the future main- 
tenance of peace. The discussion rises above the ordinary type because 
of its frequent reference to general sociological principles. 

While the point of view of the book is confessedly British, yet there 
is a frankness in the statement of fact which we do not always find in 
similar works. A single passage will serve to illustrate this. Dr. 
Slater says: 

We have to confess that in ordinary times the average Briton, Frenchman, 

or Russian is a slacker compared with the average German Germany 

should make us ashamed of the extent to which we allow private interest to 



